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The African-Congo Economy 





p ERHAPS the civilization of the Congo should not be called an economy 
at all. Its practices were extremely simple; and barter, for the most 


part, took the place of currency. 


| 
Copper cross and other types of “money” used in the early 
Congo civilization. On exhibit at Carnegie Museum. 
What money there was consisted of copper crosses and odd, anchor-shaped 

° : - ta ” 
pieces, such as those illustrated here. The crosses served as “wife-money 
and were used in the purchase of a bride. The “anchors” were sometimes 
exchanged for cattle—when the buyer and seller could not agree on barter 
terms—but had no fixed value. 
Compare this type of money with the complexity of coins, paper money, 
checks and credit instruments required by our economy today. Our mone- 
tary system and modern banking services have reached their present state 


of development in response to the basic financial needs of today’s society. 
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Calendar of Events 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 






4400 Forages Street, PirrssurRGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 
Tugspays 10:00 a.m. To 10:00 p.m. 
Orner Weexpays 10:00 a.m. To 5:00 P.M. 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 p.m. 
CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 
LuncHEON 11:00 A.M. To 2:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
Snack Bar: 2:00 ro 7:00 p.M., WEEKDAYS; 2:00 To 5:30 p.m., SUNDAYS 

Dinner 6:00 To 8:00 p.m., TuEspAYs AND THURSDAYS 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


Weexpays 9:00 a.M. To 9:00 p.m. 
ReFERENCE SERVICES UNTIL 10:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 P.M., REFERENCE SERVICES ONLY 
Institute and Library open to the public every day without charge 


RAOUL DUFY 

At the artist’s own request, the exhibition of Raoul 
Dufy's work in the United States is a benefit for the 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation. The admis- 
sion fee for adults is 65c, for students 38c. The ex- 
hibit, which includes thirty-five canvases and water- 
colors, was discussed by Gordon Bailey Washburn 
last month in Carnecie Macazine. It will be open 
until 10:00 p.m., weekdays through March 8 and 
thereafter close at 5:00 p.m. 


THE FASHION EXPERT SPEAKS 


SPoNsORED BY FasHion Grovp, INc., 
PittsBuRGH BRANCH AND 
Carnecie Institute's Division or EpucATION 
Carnegie Lecture Hall, 8:15 p.m. 
(Rate for series of four is $4.00 plus $1.20 tax; single 
event, $1.20 plus 26c tax; student rate, 50c plus 15c 
tax. Tickets are on sale at Gimbel’s, Horne’s, and the 
Institute's Division of Education.) 
March 7—Sarry Victor AND Her Hats 
This famous hat designer, winner of American Fashion 
Critics Award, will show a number of her creations 
and discuss millinery fashions in general. Her talk 
follows the Francine Blum fashion show which 
opened the series on February 28. 
March 14—Goopv HousexkeePING—GoopSEnskF asHIONS 
Nancy White, fashion director for Good Housekeeping, 
will tell how clothes are selected for the fashion pages 
of a national magazine. Spring and summer styles, 
including bridal fashions, will be modeled. 
March 21—V ogue's Eve View oF Fasuion Tuts Sprinc 
An editor of Vogue will talk about fashion as a busi- 
ness, and the men and women whose business it is 
on the staff of the well-known glamour monthly. 





CONSOLE WITH YELLOW VIOLIN 


The painting by Raoul Dufy, reproduced 
on the cover, was the artist’s representation 
in the recent 1950 Pittsburgh International. 
The painting is now on the high seas on its 
return to France, mainly for the reason that 
it was marked ‘‘N.F.S.”’ in the International. 


Some may say that the painting is fantastic, 
but the truth is that it is pure fantasy. The 
title itself suggests this, for who ever heard 
of a yellow violin, yet there is a violin, with- 
out a bow, resting uneasily on an out-of-this- 
world console, and there is a sheet of music 
with no visual means of support and meaning 
nothing at all unless the notes, which no man 
can read, are for the music of the spheres. And 
yet the painting sings, or should we say the 
violin, without a bow and without a player, 
gives out music never heard on land or sea. 
The magic of Raoul Dufy makes his vision of 
music heard by the eyes through his calli- 
graphic drawing of a violin—remember, a 
yellow one—a sheet of music, a fantastic 
console, and, above all of them, the lower 
section of an elaborately framed mirror. 


The painting is reproduced at this time to 
call attention to the exhibition of paintings 
made in the United States by Raoul Dufy, 
which is current at Carnegie Institute until 
until March 18. —J. O'C., Ja: 





BEQUESTS—In making a will, money left to Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Institute of Technology, or 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh should be covered by the following phrase: I do hereby give and bequeath 


CET OF IAD; PMRNF UV RDIO 5 5.05 ooce sie os bie nasa ea eoee beees deo sues soso eine Dollars 


| 
| to (Carnegie Institute) or (Carnegie Institute of Technology) or (Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh) in 
| 


MEMORIALS—Carnegie Institute is prepared to receive contributions given by friends in memory of 
deceased persons in lieu of floral tribute, and to notify the deceased's family of such gift. The amount of 


the contribution will not be specified unless requested by the donor. 
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TUESDAY EVENING SERIES CONCLUDED 
Music Hall, 8:15 p.m. 
Admittance by Carnegie Institute Society card 
March 6—Axaska Ho ipays 
C. J. Albrecht’s pictures will take you to the home 


of the fabulous fur seal, blue fox, strange arctic birds, 
and the kodiak bear. 


March 13—VeNEzUELA VENTURE 

Nicol Smith's pictures include a jaguar hunt, new 
agricultural development, oil fields, seaports in the 
making, huge cotton ranches, and the newly dis- 
covered Angel Falls, the world’s highest waterfall. 


HALLMARK ART AWARD PAINTINGS 


Seventy paintings, half French and half American, 
from the competition sponsored in 1949 by Hall 
Brothers Incorporated, greeting-card firm, for artists 
of France and the United States, are on display at the 
Institute from March 8 through April 1. The Gospel 
story is the theme for all of the paintings. 


JAPANESE PRINTS 


Sixty-six Japanese prints from the permanent collec- 
tion continue on display through March 25. The 
works bears such names as Hiroshige, Hokusai, 
Kiyonaga, Bucho, and Utamaro. Many of the prints 
are admirable examples of the refined, ame and 
popular art of Japan. 


PITTSBURGH PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


The annual exhibition of the Photographic Section 
of The Academy of Science and Art will be shown at 
the Institute from March 17 through April 15, with 
an evening preview on March 16. 


PERMANENT COLLECTION PAINTINGS 
A number of paintings owned by the Institute but not 
regularly on display in the fine arts galleries may be 
seen throughout March. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS ANNUAL 
The forty-first annual exhibit of painting, paren, 


and crafts by the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
continues in three galleries through March 8. 


AT THE ART AND NATURE SHOP 


James F. Hillman, trustee of Carnegie Institute, is 
shown with three representatives of the Junior League 
of Pittsburgh. The young women have just presented 
a plaque commemorating the gift of the Art and 
Nature Shop to the Institute from the League, in a 
ceremony which took place February 14. They are, 
right to left, Mrs. H. Edgar Lore, president of the 
Junior League; Mrs. Daniel Brown, who arranges for 
shop aides from the League; and Mrs. Edward H. 
Schoyer, who was president 1947-49. 

The bronze plaque, affixed to a pillar at the Shop, 
reads: ““The Art and Nature Shop of Carnegie Insti- 
tute presented by the Junior League of Pittsburgh, 
Inc., 1948." 

The Shop, which began with a few pamphlets, 
arrowheads, and seashells early in December 1947 in 
a telephone-booth inset, was enabled to move to its 
present location through a very generous grant from 
the Junior League. 

Mr. Hillman accepted the Shop for the Institute at 
the ceremony. Mrs. James M. Arensberg was chair- 
man of the original committee and M. Graham Net- 
ting is manager of the shop. 





SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 
By MarsHact BroweLi 
In Music Hall, each Sunday 4:00 to 5:00 p.m. 
Sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation 

Dr. Bidwell will feature a Palm Sunday program on 
the 18th and Easter music on the 24th. His recital 
on March 4 for young people will include compvsi- 
tions by Bach, d’Aquin, Haydn, Brahms, Saint-Saens, 
Jessel, Weaver, Elmore, Scott, and Chopin. 


WINNIE-THE-POOH 


The original Winnie-the-Pooh dolls that belonged to 
A. A. Milne’s son, Christopher Robin, are on display 
in the Boys and Girls Room of the Library until 
March 15. Their tour of this country is made possible 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PRINTS 


Twelve hand-colored prints of automobiles dating 
from 1904 to 1910 by Clarence P. Hornung are being 
shown in the art room of the Library until March 15. 


ART BROADCASTS 


Turspays AT 6:45 p.M., FROM WCAE 
Gordon Bailey Washburn is interviewed by Victoria 
Corey on current art exhibits and art generally. 


FROM THE LAND OF THE DRAGON 


An exhibit of Chinese textiles and costumes from the 
Museum collection is being planned for the Museum. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Story Hour at THE Lisrary 
Each Saturday, 2:00 p.m. 
Movinc Pictures 1n Lecture Hai 
Each Saturday, 2:30 p.m. 
(Omitting March 24) 
Pre-Scnoot Story Hour 
Alternate Tuesdays, 10:30 a.m. 


A GLIMPSE INTO APRIL 


MarsHALL Bipwe v's SprinG SERIES 
Frances Erk1ns AND GEorGE NELSON, 
INTERIOR DEcORATORS 
Epvarp Muncu PaINnTINGs AND PRINTS 





rom far haces 


@ Onecanalmost hear the raucous, 
off-key blare of this little German 
band, perched tipsily on the barrels 
that symbolized their vocation as 
well as avocation. A fabulous group, 
these Bramer Stadts musicians were 
as famed for their Munchausen feats 
at the table as in the realm of music. 


e@ Here ivory is handled with great 
freedom and flexibility. The usual 
tight precision is missing. Instead a 
swift knife has hacked away, know- 
ingly creating from a single stroke 
a whole new vocabulary of meaning. 


@ Gone are the oblique masks of 
oriental ivories. These are real faces, 
caricatured, but with a wealth of life 
and individuality within them. Fab- 
ric is loose and textured, and the 
anatomy of the body is apparent 
beneath the flowing folds. 


e The native creativity, the bold 
spirit of departure from tradition 
that inspired this genre artist exists 
in every vital enterprise. We, too, 
are constantly developing different 
dishes, producing new flavor combi- 
nations in our experimental kitchens. 


H. 3. HEINZ COMPANY @) 








ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PITTSBURGH 
FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


By Joszpx C. 


Once each year the indi- 
vidual talents of Pittsburgh 
artists and artist-craftsmen 
are placed on exhibition in 
the Carnegie Institute gal- 





nual show of the Asso- 
ciated Artists of Pittsburgh opened to the 
public February 9 and continues through 
March 8. Each year the show is a larger 
and better one. This is true because our 
exhibitors are more aware of the challenge 
of increasing competition, of the need for 
continuous improvement, and a search for 
a better, more artistic manner in which 
to express themselves. 

Art formerly followed a more or less 
definite pattern, but the opportunities for 
individual advancement and expression 
have produced a revolutionary change in 
this field. The show will cause much 
controversial comment: the academician 
will see the disintegration of a constructive 
local art; the avant-garde experimentalist 
will detect, in some cases, a backward 
lagging and inability to accept new chal- 
lenges. To the open-minded the show is 
one of balance—from the academic to the 
esoteric, with all the in-between stages. 
The total effect is a spectacular show. 

For this year’s show the jury of selection 
and award was again made up of artists of 
international reputation. For painting 
there were Max Weber, Leon Kroll, and 
Abraham Rattner. All three were exhibitors 
in the 1950 Pittsburgh International. Doris 
Hall, enamelist, and John Hovannes judged 
the crafts and sculptures. The comment was 
that the task at hand was much too gigan- 
tic to be accomplished in a satisfactory 
manner in one day. They recommended 
that a two-day period of judgment would 
be the solution. They were primarily in- 
terested in the creative and imaginative 
capabilities of the artist and his treatment 
of the subject material. The over-all pur- 
pose was to select a representative show 
which would display the best of Pitts- 
burgh art. 


leries. The forty-first an- - 
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FiTzPATRICK 


There are 62 more items than last year’s 
exhibit. An encouraging item is the num- 
ber of new exhibitors, many of them young 
artists who have a ai to the exhi- 
bition stage. The following statistics may 
be of general interest: 


4lstr SHow 40TH SHow 


1951 1950 
Oil painting 215 211 
Water color 80 62 
Black and white 42 29 
337 302 
a Pea 34 25 
Bookbinding 3 4 
Ceramics 42 34 
Jewelry 62 50 
Weaving 12 14 
Miscellaneous 1 
154 127 
Torta 491 429 


The donors of prizes are very generous 
this year; many of them have increased the 
amount of their awards, and new prizes 
were offered. The total amount of prize 
money is almost doubled. 

This year’s Carnegie Institute Prize of 
$200, given by the Fine Arts Committee for 
the best group of two oil paintings, was 
awarded to Richard Wilt for Cemetery and 





Mr. Fitzpatrick is completing two successful years 
as president of the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, 
this in addition to his teaching of art at Schenley 
High School and his spare-time work at Carnegie 
Institute. For fourteen years he has done part-time 
lecturing to groups of visitors in the art galleries, for 
nearly as long has taught the Saturday afternoon 
Palettes and assisted in the Saturday morning chil- 
dren’s sketching class, and since the Institute's new 
educational ra te began three years ago has taught 
Principles of Color and Design to adults one evening 
each week. 

His own frequent interpretations of a favorite of 
his childhood days—the proud rooster—in ceramics, 
paint, and black and white, in realist, impressionist, 
and abstract styles, have been recently receiving the 
flattery of imitation in local art circles. 

A graduate of Edinboro State Teachers College, he 
took his master’s degree at Columbia University and 
has done graduate work at Carnegie Tech. During 
World War II he worked overseas in camouflage. 





ATOMIC PIN BALL sy Ricnarp WILT 


Atomic Pin Ball. The first painting depicts a 
decorative iron fence with two curved 
portions that frame two young figures. Its 
cool colors with minute spots of warmth 
and its predominant paleness with an 
exactness of technique give the over-all 
impression of much careful planning and 
execution. The second picture, Atomic Pin 
Ball, has a warmth of color and an almost 
pointillist technique. It impresses one by 
its jeweled richness. As its title implies, it 
is a carnivalesque study of pinball ma- 
chines, soda bottles, and alae youth. 
The forms clarify and disappear at dif- 
ferent viewings of the painting, empha- 
sizing pattern rather than subject matter. 

Charles Le Clair, professor at the Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, is the winner 
of the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
First Prize of $150 for painting in oil. His 
winning picture is Point in Transition. The 
machinery for razing and construction, to- 
gether with the miscellany associated with 
building, contribute to color and pattern. 
Mr. Le Clair’s ability to hold much of 
abstract beauty and still retain idea con- 
tent is his tour de force. His painting is 
highly personal, with a style which he 
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originated and advanced to a point of 
great beauty and value. 

Combat won the Second Prize of $100 
given by the Association for painting in 
oil. The artist, Marie Tuiccillo Kelly, in 
her inimitable style depicts St. George and 
the dragon. 

Her work, profound in many ways, 

ossesses something of a whimsical nature. 
here is charm in her treatment of St. 
George posed with a most imaginative and 
harmless dragon. Myriads of color planes, 
warm and cool in shade, enhance its charm. 

The H. J. Grinsfelder $100 Prize for dis- 
tinguished oil painting was awarded to 
Aleta Cornelius for For Sale. This artist, 
who' keenly observes the materials of 
man’s environment, adroitly records it in 
a somewhat idealized, polished realism. 
The church for sale and the buildings sur- 
rounding it in this painting are dotted 
with details of everyday human interest— 
Christmas wreaths in the windows, a torn 
window shade, and many additional items 
that force the observer to stop and to study. 
One becomes part of its locale and per- 
sonally experiences the street that Miss 
Cornelius icin in paint. 








Richard I. Felver won the Henry Posner 
Prize of $150 for figure composition in oil. 
It is the work of an artist who is con- 
tinually investigating and who realizes 
that discovering one’s methods of expres- 
sion is a continuing process. In this com- 
position, Prodigal Son, one enormous figure 
stretches to all four edges of the canvas. 
It is against a background of dark rich 
areas of color and it connotes strength 
achieved through the use of straight lines 
and angles. The very small animals in the 
background add pleasant spots of design. 

The Christian J. Walter Memorial Prize 
of $50 given by the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh for the best oil painting of a 
local subject was awarded to James S. 
Storey for Down by the 
River. Mr. Storey very 
recently presented his 
own one-man show at 
Pennsylvania College for 
Women. His present en- 
try is indicative of the 
artist’s unusual ability 
to simplify and sym- 
bolize his subject mat- 
ter and at the same time 
express a feeling of re- 
ality. The painting has 
the Pittsburgh atmos- 
phere without resorting 
to cameralike documen- 
tation. 

The $50 Garden Club 
of Allegheny County 
Prize for the best floral 
painting in oil went to 
James R. Beatty's Welcome 
Guests. This painting 
represents a flowering 
plant in gift wrappings, 
resting on a glass-topped 
table. Its complemen- 
tary color contrasts of 
greens and reds add 
much to a forceful 
presentation of a usually 
over-delicate subject. 
Mr. Beatty's placement 
of realistic forms with 
sensitivity and his use 
of an almost impression- 
istic brush style result 
in a very pleasing floral 
composition. 





TRANSITIONAL REDOUBTS 
By Tuomas S, Lakowsk1 
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The 1951 show introduces the Anony- 
mous Prize of $100 for the best realistic 
landscape in oils. Roy Hilton, of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology art faculty 
is the winner with his Pittsburgh scene, 
Under the Trestle. The picture is an arrange- 
ment of several figures beneath a trestle 
that is prominently placed against a back- 
ground of city dwellings. Immediately one 
is conscious of the artist’s thorough train- 
ing and broad experience. He resorts to no 
tricks of style or interpretation, but 
soundly and with confidence born of the 
‘know how”’ presents a painting full of 
idea content that gives it great memory 
value. 

For the second year the Martin Leisser 
School of Design Alum- 
nae Prize of $100 will be 
given to the most popu- 
lar painting in oil in the 
show. Toward the end 
of the exhibition the 
public will have an op- 
‘gorge to cast ballots 

or the painting which 
in their opinions is the 
best. Last year’s prize 
went to Aleta Cornelius 
for her nostalgic still 
life, Grandmother’ s Greet- 
ing. 

The water-color por- 
tion of the show is excit- 
ing and direct and 
exhibits a wide variety 
of approaches and tech- 
niques. The individual 
artist reveals the world 
as he sees it, either in 
reality, or in terms of 
adjustments and manipu- 
lations. The prize win- 
mers are examples of 
trends and styles. 

Transitional Redoubts 
by Thomas S. Lakowski 
was awarded the Charles 
J. Rosenbloom Prize of 
$75 for the best water 
color. His tall vertical 
composition suggests 
the rising structures of 
city habitations with- 
out the use of a third- 
dimensional representa- 


my 


tion. The buildings are planes of color with 
an overplay of lined window and other 
detail suggestions. His use of straight lines 
gives the composition a stability and a 
strength that heightens the expressiveness 
of his subject. 

The Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
First Prize of $50 was received by Virginia 
Ward for Plastic Planes of Expression. Mrs. 
Ward exhibits her paintings in many sec- 
tions of the country and has been a fre- 
quent prize winner in our annual shows. 
Her present prize winner is an abstract and 
again shows her extreme sensitivity in the 
use of line, form, color, texture, and ar- 
rangement. 

The Association's Second Prize in water 
color, $25, was won by Tom Lias for 
Spatial Equilibrium. Over a period of years 
Mr. Lias has exhibited abstract composi- 
tions that display dark, rich color har- 
monies, but this particular print has a 
sculptured mobile influence in its use of 
forms and balances that are suggestive of 
actual materials. 

Because of the large number of entries 
this year, an additional small gallery was 





POINT IN TRANSITION sy CuHarves LE Ciarr 
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selected for showing most of the black and 
whites. After viewing the oils and water 
colors with their multitudinous personal 
color harmonies, the complete absence of 
color is restful and permits a study of the 
artist’s work in values only. 

Landscape by Leonard Lieb is the winner 
of the Associated Artists $25 Prize for the 
best work in black and white. He achieves 
an unusual effect through the use of 
printer's ink applied with brushand brayer. 
The tackiness of the heavy ink rolled with 
the printer’s brayer results in a very un- 
usual texture. Deep black areas against the 
sparkling white of the paper, the areas of 
subtle pattern in both line and mass, result 
in a design that is strangely interesting. 

The sculptures are impressive in both 
quality and size. A repeated suggestion by 
jurors has been to work on a larger scale 
and in permanent materials. The exhibi- 
tors have responded by presenting superior 
pieces of a solid sculptured quality. Indi- 
viduality in selection of subject matter, 
materials, and treatment is a highly per- 
sonal one with the sculptors. Their work 
is marked by a noticeable feeling for 








ST. FRANCIS sy Vircit CantTINi 


rhythm, a liking for tactile and textural 
qualities, and a retention of the original 
material mass. 

Dorothy Winner Riester’s Braid the 
Raven Hair won the Carnegie Institute 
Prize of $100 for the best piece of sculpture. 
This prize winner is in Leealonal clay 
and is treated with dignity and taste. It is 
a three-quarter length figure of a young 
girl, her body, head, ar arms gracefully 
arranged for compositional effectiveness 
and meaning. The clay with its mat finish 
emphasizes the simplicity and innocence 
of the subject. 

The Associated Artists Prize of $75 for 
sculpture was awarded to Adolph Dioda 
for his sandstone Stag. His work is solid 
in its conception, with a brevity of cutting 
away. The subject emerges subtly yet with 
full clearness and meaning. The dark-lined 
markings of the stone contribute much 
interest to the large unbroken areas of the 
sculptured animal. 

St. Francis, a half-length figure in fired 
red clay by Virgil Cantini, won the John F. 
Casey Prize z $50 for the best piece of 
sculpture inspired by a religious subject. 
It is a most interesting study of the inter- 
play of triangular masses that cast definite 
dark shadows about the robe of the figure. 
The bird forms, astutely placed about the 
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solid figure, provide gentler accents. This 
interpretation is a severe but highly- 
reverent one. 

Henry Bursztynowicz, who recently re- 
turned from Italy, was awarded the So- 
ciety of Sculptors Prize of $25 for the best 
— of work in permanent material. His 

other and Child is the only cast bronze 
eq (lost wax process) in the entire show. 

his material dictates a completely dif- 
ferent interpretation of an idea, and the 
artist has employed its particular proper- 
ties to advantage in his use of space and 
linear pattern. His design suggests some- 
thing of the painted figures seen on ancient 
Etruscan vases. 

The Emily Maynadier Arensberg Prize 
of $50 for the best piece of sculpture in 
wood went to William J. Long for his 
Susanna. Mr. Long again displays his 
complete underscaning of handling wood 
by using its grain for decorative value. The 
finished sculpture retains great bulk and 
its posturings are sufficiently controlled. 

This year's crafts section is extensive 
and varied. The Mrs. Roy Arthur Hunt Prize 
of $50 was won by James E. wreaee for 
his jewelry group that consists of rings, 
earrings, and cuff links in silver, gold, and 
enamel. His work displays an originality 
in design and a sensitivity to the possi- 
bilities of metals. 

Walter Kipp received the Vernon Ben- 


HAND-WROUGHT BOWL sy Wa tter J. Kirpe 
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FOR SALE sy Aveta CorNeELIus 


shoff Company $25 Prize for the finest 
metalcraft object in gold, silver, or plati- 
num. The winning piece is a silver bowl, 
hand-wrought in sterling with the thick- 
ened edge. It is eloquent in its simplicity 
of design. The unbroken surface of the 
bowled metal, accented by only the green 
jade inlay in a knobbed lid, retains a rich- 
ness and elegance of taste. 

The Associated Artists Craft Prize of $25 
for the most creative work in goldsmith- 
ing, silversmithing, or enamel on metal 
was awarded to Diana Caplan for a silver 
and semiprecious stone necklace. It is of a 
melted silver free-form design with a rigid 
looped neckband. Accents of color are 
found in the uncut aquamarine and cut 
oval coral stones. Miss Caplan’s design 
displays a novel use of the materials and a 
willingness to experiment with new ideas. 

The Edgar J. Kaufmann Prize of $25 for 
the best work of enameling on metal was 
awarded to Virgil Cantini for his framed 
picture, Two Musicians. His subject selec- 
tion and his choice of rich colors with gold 
and silver foil create an unusual brilliance 
and richness of effect which probably 


only the skilled enamelist can secure. 

Carol Burki Clark is the winner of the 
first prize of $100 given by C. Fred Sauer- 
eisen for ceramics. Her Cat and Sun is an 
arrangement of two fish in mat finish with 
textural accents of grog. It retains a spon- 
taneity and freshness of expression which 
is a basic quality for good ceramic pieces. 

The Second Prize of $50 won by Fitz- 
patrick for a large Fish on a marble base is 
an ornament designed to be placed at the 
edge of an outdoor pool. 

The weaving craft is well represented 
with many handsome examples a variety 
of weaves. Contemporary interiors with 
emphasis on textures have brought its use 
into prominence. 

The 1951 show introduces the Anne 
M. Edmundson Memorial Prize of $25 
donated by the Weavers Guild for hand 
weaving done on a loom. Lois McC. 
Lesher is the winner for her Upholstery 
Material. It is a large weaving of a rich 
rust color with metallic golden thread 
accents. Its low and high surface in a 
diamond-shaped design would be equally 

(Turn to page 102) 








UNVEILING 
QATABAN 


By WENDELL PHILLIPs 


ARLY in 1950 the American Foundation 

for the Study of Man, in association 
with the Carnegie Museum, initiated 
archeological explorations in the little- 
known Wadi Beihan of the Western Aden 
Protectorate. Here pioneer geographical, 
geological, and medical studies were made, 
and extensive archeological excavations 
carried out, principally at Timna, sand- 
covered capital of the Kingdom of Qata- 
ban on the ancient biblical spice route. 

Under the archeological supervision of 
W. F. Albright, famed biblical archeolo- 
gist and chairman of the Oriental Seminary 
at Johns Hopkins University, extensive 
excavations were conducted at several lo- 
cations in or near the city of Timna: at 
the great South Gate, around the obelisk 
that protrudes from the sand in the center 
of the city, from a site near the north wall, 
from the graveyard located a mile and a 
half from aan, and at the high occupa- 
tion mound at Hajar Bin Humeid, located 
nine miles south of the city. 

The plan of operation at the mound of 
Hajar Bin Humeid was to make a cross- 
section study at right angles to the mound’s 
water-cut face. By the close of our pre- 
liminary season, we found that the top 
stratum was medieval Arabic between the 
tenth and fourteenth or fifteenth century 
4.D., while below lay a number of phases 





Mr. Phillips, who is doing graduate work in pale- 
ontology at the University of California, heads The 
American Foundation for the Study of Man. This is a 
non-profit corporation organized in December 1949 
“*to conduct research on a world-wide scale on the 
evolution, development, and-history of man from the 
beginning of mankind to the present.’’ The Founda- 
tion stresses United Nations principles of co-ordina- 
tion on an international basis by utilizing the com- 
bined talents of leading scientists and scholars 
throughout the world. Among its directors are Fleet 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz and Lowell Thomas. 

While serving five years with the Merchant Marine, 
Mr. Phillips dreamed of an expedition to search for 
fossil man in Africa. In 1946 he organized the Uni- 
versity of California’s African saninion which tra- 
versed the African continent from Cairo to Capetown 
in search of the remains of ancient man. 
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MR. PHILLIPS (left) AND A. M. HONEYMAN 
OF ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND, 
WITH THE ALABASTER HEAD AND NECKLACE 


and strata extending down from about the 
fifth century a.p. to about the third B.c. 
Professor Albright pointed out that the 
still untouched thirty-five feet or more 
must carry us back to the second millen- 
nium, centuries before the oldest inscrip- 
tions hitherto known. It is of interest to 
note that Professor Albert Jamme of our 
expedition discovered a number of graffiti 
inscriptions that probably go back to the 
ninth century B.c. or earlier, and thus carry 
us closer to the time of the biblical Queen 
of Sheba than anything previously known 
from South Arabia. 

At first the evidence seemed to point to 
the city of Timna as having been destroyed 
by two major periods of conflagration 
which sealed all the remains inside the 
South Gate under thick beds of ashes. By 
the close of our season's excavations how- 
ever, it became apparent that Timna was 
sacked and burned only once, around the 
middle of the first century B.c. by unknown 
invaders; and with the destruction of 
Timna abruptly ended the independent 
Kingdom of Qataban and its inscriptions. 

From the standpoint of our chronology 
of the Kings of South Arabia, the most 
important discovery so far from this area 





BRONZE LION (about 2% feet long) WITH CUPID 
EXCAVATED AT THE SOUTH GATE OF THE CITY 





GOLD NECKLACE FOUND IN THE 
CEMETERY AT ANCIENT TIMNA 





MANY BEDOUINS WORK WITH THE AMERICAN GROUP AT TIMNA 
AND CLOSER ACQUAINTANCE BRINGS ABOUT FRIENDLY INTEREST 
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is represented by two — bronze- or 
copper-cast lions with Cupid riders which 
were uncovered buried beneath tons of 
sand, debris, and burned material next to 
the wall of the house Yafash inside the 
South Gate of Timna. 

These lions, along with the lovely 
transluscent alabaster head of a young 
lady christened Miriam, and also the 
finest filigree gold necklace yet known 
from South Arabia will be exhibited at 
some future date at Carnegie Museum, 
along with numerous other treasures from 
ancient Qataban. 

The directors of the American Founda- 
tion for the Study of Man are proud of the 
association of our Foundation with the 
Carnegie Museum and are extremely grate- 
ful to the Museum’s director, Wallace 
Richards, for his guidance and co-opera- 
tion which have contributed so materially 
to making this pioneer program of ex- 
ploration possible. 

In addition to equipment, facilities, and 
financial support from over forty leading 
American Corporations, including Pitts- 
burgh’s Gulf Oil and H. J. Heinz Company, 
it is a pleasure to acknowledge gratefully 
the major financial assistance which has 
been afforded our work by various citizens 
and Foundations in Pittsburgh. 

The second major season of the Arabian 
Expedition began in January 1951 with the 
addition of several new scholars, scien- 
tists, and technicians to our staff. James L. 
Swauger, curator of the Section of Man, 
Carnegie Museum, and his assistant, John 
R. Simpson from the University of Pitts- 
burgh, are playing major roles in further- 
ing the archeological program in the Wadi 
Beihan this season. Mr. Swauger and Mr. 
Simpson will pay specific attention to ex- 
hibit possibilities relative to all new ma- 
terial uncovered by the expedition, in 
accordance with the detailed exhibit plans 
formulated by Wallace Richards and M. 
Graham Netting. 

Although we are without doubt one of 
the most elaborately a archeologi- 
cal expeditions in history from the stand- 
point of motor transportation, electrical 
and refrigeration equipment, considerable 
portions of our time must still be expended 
on the basic problems of physical survival. 
For the area of present and contemplated 
Operations is one of somewhat question- 
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able security from the standpoint of tribal 
activities and medical problems. As our 
expedition’s number one objective is to 
create American good will in an area of the 
world where American good will is 
desperately needed, and as we represent the 
first Americans the local tribesmen have 
ever had contact with, a grave responsi- 
bility is therefore imposed upon all of us 
to see that America’s name is highly 
honored not only during our presence, but 
upon our departure. 

In addition to employing several hun- 
dred of the local Bedouins in our archeo- 
logical excavations, the expedition has 
introduced a field hospital, through the 
courtesy of Rear Admiral Lamont Pugh, 
Surgeon General of the United States 
Navy, and the E. R. Squibb Company, to 
serve not only the expedition’s needs but 
the requirements of the local population 
and those who travel sometimes two or 
three weeks by camel to receive free 
medical services from the expedition'’s 
doctors and their medical assistants. 


LOCAL ARCHEOLOGY 
IS REVITALIZED 


poe the first decade of Carnegie Mu- 
seum’s existence, archeological field 
work and collecting were major aspects of 
the scientific program. Such activities then 
lapsed until David Rial commenced work 
in Utah in 1946. Local research began last 
spring when the Upper Ohio Archeo- 
logical Survey was formed under the fund 
for the Study of Man. 

Prior to 1941 the Allegheny chapter of 
the Society for Pennsylvania Archeology 
was active in this area. World War II cur- 
tailed this, and the group remained dor- 
mant until recently. 

Stimulated by the co-operative research 
carried out by the Upper Ohio Survey, 
several young members of the Society met 
last November to discuss possible reorgani- 
zation of the local chapter. An organiza- 
tion meeting was held in December, and 
regular meetings since then on the first 
Tuesday evening of the month, the next to 
be March 6 at 7:30 p.m., in the student mu- 
scum. 

The group has already increased from 
eight to twenty-four members. Meetings 

(Turn to page 93) 


FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


CoMMENTs ON RoBertT PENN WARREN'S “ 


Wortp ENouGH AND TIME’”’ 


By Sotomon B. FrREEHOF 


Tue art of the modern 
novel expresses itself in 
either of two alternate 
lines, the realistic and the 
romantic. Of these two 
moods, the realistic novel 
is the newer. It is, in fact, 
rather young—only about a hundred years 
old. Aside from traces of realism in earlier 
works, one might say that the originator 
of the medern realistic novel is Emil Zola 
or Balzac. 

But romantic writing is much older. The 
very word would indicate that. ‘‘Roman- 
tic’’ is related to the word ‘‘Roman.”’ That 
does not mean it goes back to Roman 
times. It refers, rather, to those lan- 
guages derived from the “‘Roman,’’ the 
romance languages, more particularly the 
French language. In the early Middle 
Ages, in the romance languages, par- 
ticularly in the varieties of French there 
appeared adventure stories of the cavaliers: 
of Roland, of Bayard, stories of knights 
and troubadours wandering over the world. 
These adventure stories from the old ro- 
mance languages set up a type of writing: 
the romance. Thus while realism is about 
one hundred years old, romanticism in the 
novel would be about eight hundred years 
old. Since the romantic mood in literature 
is by now so old, one might suppose it 
would no longer have appeal in this harsh 
and changing world. Yet it is remarkable 
what a wide and deep appeal romantic 
novels still have. As a matter of fact, if we 
compare the appeal of a modern realistic 
novel with that of a modern romantic 
novel, we wiil discover that the romance is 
many times as attractive. 

Consider, for example, one of the great 
modern realistic novels of recent years, 
Grapes of Wrath. Grapes of Wrath must have 
sold to the extent of a hundred or two 
hundred thousand copies. It was con- 
sidered a great success. But compare that 
with Gone With the Wind, likewise a famous 
novel but a romance. That must have sold 
a million copies or more. Why should that 
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be? We should not let the answer be 
prompted by intellectual snobbishness and 
say that the untutored masses prefer the 
easy romance rather than the Routine 
realism. It is not true entirely. Those of us 
who read the realistic novels also read the 
romantic ones, and like them too. We are 
often stirred by a realistic novel yet are 
also deeply moved by a romantic one. 

The reason for the continuing appeal of 
the romantic novel, in spite of the fact 
that romance as a style is eight centuries 
old, must be sought in the nature of ro- 
mantic writing. Romance differs from real- 
ism in clearly recognizable ways. The 
realistic novel invariably is contemporary. 
It deals with the events of the day. The 
romantic novel is invariably reminiscent 
and deals with the past, the Middle Ages 
or ancient times. It may go back as far as 
fifteen centuries B.c., as The Egyptian did. 
The romantic novel is generally a novel of 
the past, while the realistic novel is a novel 
of today. In the realistic novel there often 
is no hero, but a group of people who are 
equally heroes or equally victims. Realism 
deals less with characters and more with a 
segment of society. The Case of Comrade 
Tulayev, which is a realistic novel, is con- 
temporary and has fifteen victim-heroes. 
But in the romance there is generally one 
hero, one heroine—Rhett Butler, Scarlett 
O'Hara. In the realistic novel its group of 
characters is generally crushed by circum- 
stances. In the romantic novel the one hero 
is often triumphant. Thus Grapes of Wrath, 
being a realistic novel, deals with events 
of our day. It portrays about twenty 
equally important people, fugitives from 
the Dust Bowl, all of whom are crushed 
and broken when they get to California. 
But Gone With the Wind deals with the 
Civil War, now almost a century ago. 
It has one chief hero and one chief heroine, 
and it ends in triumph. 

These basic differences explain the type 
of appeal which each can make to the 
reader. The realistic novel, dealing with 
our day and showing the tragedy that 








happens to average folk, means to disturb 
at stir us. The romantic novel, singing 
of some hero in far-off days riding tri- 
umphantly to great achievement, means to 
enchant us. The realistic novel represents 
our duty; the romantic novel, our dream. 
Because our dreams are, to tell the truth 
about it, more precious to us than our 
duties, the romance, old as it is, holds 
permanent power in the hearts of every 
generation. But precisely because the ro- 
mance represents our daydreams, it is 
generally scorned by pretentious reviewers. 
It is considered to be a sort of an opiate, a 
flight from reality, which indeed it is. But 


this is not necessarily a deprecation. There’ 


are certain agonies in life from which it 
may be necessary to fly away; and we are 
grateful for that which will deaden our 
pain. Even if the romance is only an opiate, 
the pleasure which it gives of escaping 
from the tragedies of the world is not in 
itself something to be despised. 

Yet in truth, the romantic style of 
literature, old though it be, inviting us as 
it does to bright dreams far from present 
reality, has nevertheless a much more seri- 
Ous status in the history of human thought 
than is often realized. Romance exists not 
only for the purpose of enchantment. It 
has a serious place in the development of 
art and thought. Romantic attitudes have 
changed music, have changed art, certainly 
have transformed literature, and interest- 
ingly enough have been the essence of the 
most important philosophies of a century 
ago. Yet Romantic Philosophy was one of 
the crucial philosophic attitudes, chiefly 
in Germany at the end of the seventeen 
hundreds and the beginning of the eighteen 
hundreds. It affected the literature of the 
world, The romantic philosophers, Schlegel 
and Schelling and Schleiermacher, had a 
romantic theory of the universe: they con- 
sidered that the absolute, or to use a less 
philosophic term, God, was primarily an 
Artist, thus differing from the God con- 
ception of, let us say, Fichte, the ethical 
philosopher, to whom God was primarily 
a Moralist, or from Hegel, the dialectic 
philosopher, to whom God was primarily 
a Logician. To the romantic aiecmhan 
God was essentially an Artist who built 
the world out of the joy of creativity. 
Since the artistic spirit, the creative frag- 
ment of the Divine, is found in every per- 


son, we humans understand the universe as 
artists. When we pour out our artistic self- 
expression into life, we begin to understand 
the world and fit into it. Therefore, it is 
the duty of every individual to express him- 
self as an individual and thus feel kinship 
with nature, which is the self-expression 
of the Great Artist. 

This romantic philosophy found kinship 
with all self-expression and with all art 
which was not too strictly disciplined. 
Hence, it preferred the exuberant and soar- 
ing Gothic of the Middle Ages, where the 
romantic novel flourished, to the strict 
classicism of the Greek temple. The ro- 
mantic philosophy emphasized spontaneity 
and inliwidina self-expression. It helped 
bring about a tremendous change in world 
literature. In every great literary country, 
in France, in Germany, and in England, 
later in the United States, there developed 
a serious type of romantic literature which 
always had the characteristic of the ro- 
mantic philosophy. First, it dealt with an 
individual, an individual seeking self- 
expression. Secondly, it found a kinship in 
the primitive, in the Gothic, or anywhere 
in the distant past. 

Rousseau was a pioneer of the romantic 
in France. He reveled in self-expression, 
in confession. The background that he pre- 
ferred was the primitive. In his day the 
adored primitive was the supposed noble 
red man, the unspoiled savage of the new 
world. Tennyson in England preferred the 
distant old English time of King Arthur's 
table, expressing love and bitterness and 
jealousy and defeat against the background 
of the past, a typical romantic situation. 
So, of course, did Walter Scott. In Ger- 
many there was Schiller, who picked the 
oe of the great religious wars, the 

hirty-Years’ War. So the great romantic 
literature was not only love and adven- 
ture; it was a deep attitude in a world’s 
reawakening artistic self-expression, em- 
phasizing the unrestrained outpouring of 
the human spirit and set, far away from 
the limitations of the present, in a far-off 
background in the past. 





As rabbi of the Rodef Shalom Congregation, Dr. 
Freehof is leader of Reform Jewry in Pittsburgh. This 
article is the third of four to appear this year in Car- 
NEGIE MaGazing, derived from his very popular 
annual series of book reviews at the Temple. 


Now the reason that romantic novels 
are somewhat scorned by serious modern 
reviewers is that generally we get only one 
type of romantic novel in America, the 
triumphant one, in which the hero always 
wins. But that need not necessarily be the 
outcome of a romantic novel. The essence 
of the romantic is that it should be a back- 
ground of the past and should have one 
hero expressing himself, but the events can 
have a tragic outcome instead of a tri- 
umphant one. We did have one tragic ro- 
mantic novel in America and a very great 
one, Herman Melville's Moby Dick. Cap- 
tain Ahab, the victim-hero, wanders all 
over the world in search of the white 
whale, the symbol of the unattainable, and 
ends up in tragic defeat. It is still dream 
literature, but the dream is a nightmare. 

In our time, I believe for the first in 
many years, a romantic novel has been 
written that is not just sweet dream stuff. 
World Enough and Time is a novel of strange 
bewilderment. The hero sleepwalks be- 
witched to his fate. It is set in the past, in 
old Kentucky, from about 1800 to 1830, in 
the days when the Indians were just dis- 
appearing. 

The author, Robert Penn Warren, was, 
I believe, born in Kentucky. He has won 
a Pulitzer Prize with one of his previous 
novels, All the King’s Men. The title of the 
present novel, World Enough and Time, is 
taken from a poem by one of the most in- 
teresting of the cavalier poets, Andrew 
Marvel, who was at one time a secretary 
to John Milton himself. Marvel speaks to 
a young lady and says: 


Had we but world enough, and time, 

This coyness, lady, were no crime... . 

But at my back I always hear 

Time’s winged chariot hurrying near. . . .”’ 


Warren means his title to imply that there 
is not enough time in life to carry out all 
our hopes and all our dreams. We are never 
given “‘world enough and time’’ to fulfill 
the ideals with which we begin our 
journey. 

The characters of the story against the 
old Kentucky background are, of course, 
first of all, the tragic hero, Jeremiah 
Beaumont, who dies in his middle twen- 
ties; his father, Jasper Beaumont, who was 
a Revolutionary soldier in Washington's 
army from Virginia. Jasper came over the 
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mountains in the days when people were 
still, as they say, ‘‘forted up’’ against the 
Indians. Kentucky in those days was more 
than half wilderness, even in its settled 
parts. Side by side were the rough deerskin 
coat and the broadcloth coat of the nascent 
gentlemen, deerskin boots and polished 
leather boots. There would be the shooting 
of panthers at the edge of town and lessons 
in French at the other. 

Jeremiah Beaumont gets involved in 
tragic love and marriage, and then into the 
murder of his benefactor and friend; then 
he is tried for murder. He escapes into the 
wilderness, where his wife dies and he is 
murdered. Before his end he discovers that 
he has been lured into all these misfortunes 
by a false friend who used him thus as a 
Cat’s-paw in a complicated political plot. 

It is evident that the author is comment- 
ing upon our life through the career of his 
tragic hero. He means to say that we are 
puppets, much more so than we realize. 
We are parts of an interlocking machine, 
a highly organized world, and our thoughts 
and emotions are, more than we realize, 
drilled into us by outer agencies. Our life 
is largely determined by great social forces 
beyond our control. We think we are going 
on a romantic journey but hidden forces 
are pulling the strings. There is, of course, 
something in that idea. Sometimes it ex- 
plains the widespread modern sense of 
frustration. We feel that forces greater than 
ourselves determine the road upon which 
we walk. 

Nevertheless, the author himself, as 
often happens in a somber book by an 
intelligent man, does not rest inertly in the 
swamp of gloom. While it would destroy 
the effectiveness of his thesis if he showed 
too clearly the direction toward the light 
again, he nevertheless gives the hint of the 
direction of spiritual recovery. 

The hint is in the title, World Enough and 
Time. Poor Jeremiah Beaumont, romantic, 
tragic, did not have world enough and 
time. The whole of Kentucky, the whole 
wilderness was not world enough for him 
to find happiness; nor was his short life- 
time enough for him to attain justice. 
Thus it well may be that no individual, 
or at least many an individual has not 
world enough or time enough to attain 
what he hopes to achieve on this earthly 

(Turn to page 102) 





























Fossil Parade 


MORE DINOSAURS 


By J. LeRoy Kay 
Curator of Vertebrate Fossils, Carnegie Museum 


Tue first specimen to at- 
tract one’s attention on 
entering Fossil Hall is the 
skeleton of Camarasaurus 
lentus, a plant-eating dino- 
saur. ‘‘Camarasaurus’’ 
means chamber-lizard, 
so named because of the structure of the 
vertebrae. This specimen is the most com- 
plete sauropod, or lizard-footed dinosaur 
ever discovered. It is exhibited in the 
original matrix, the only change in posi- 
tion being that the tail has been partially 
straightened. 

The skeleton is quite complete from the 
tip of the nose to the end of the tail, with 
only a few bones of the left side missing. 
The hyoid, or tongue bones, are present. 
This is probably the first time that the 
tongue bones have been found in place 
with a sauropod dinosaur. 

From the position of the skeleton in the 
matrix one can visualize how the animal 
may have become buried in the sediments 
that later became the rock in which it is 
imbedded. The rock is of stream origin, 
gravel and sand washed down by a stream. 
This is shown by the size of the individual 
grains, cross-bedding, local unconformi- 
ties, ripple marks, and so on. Camarasaurus 
may have been killed on the 
bank of the stream by some 
carnivorous dinosaur and 
picked up by flood waters, 
or it may have died in the 
stream, but at any rate the 
skeleton was undoubtedly 
floated down stream while 
the bones were held together 
by cartilage. The body, be- 
ing the heaviest, would 
lodge first, and the neck and 
tail would trail out with 
the current. The carcass be- 
came buried by stream sedi- 
ment, all but part of the 
left side. After the decay 
or disintegration of the soft 





pares, these bones were washed away 
eaving the remainder to become buried 
more deeply. Then the original mineral 
matter was replaced by another mineral 
carried by ground water percolating 
through the sediments in which the ani- 
mal was buried. The tail and neck of the 
carcass were trailed out to the eastward, 
as were all the other more or less com- 
plete vertebral columns found in the 
quarry. This would indicate that the stream 
which deposited these skeletons was drain- 


ing to the east toward what is now the 


Rocky Mountains. This is just the op- 
posite from the drainage today in the 
Dinosaur National Monument area of 
northeastern Utah. Of course, there were 
no Rocky Mountains when the dinosaurs 
lived during the Jurassic period. The 
Rocky Mountains were heaved up much 
later. 

Two other specimens still imbedded in 
the original matrix are shown in Dinosaur 
Hall: Camptosaurus, meaning bent or 
curved lizard, and Dryosaurus, deriving its 
name from the Greek for tree lizard. These 
two dinosaurs belong to a different order 
than Camarasaurus. Camptosaurus and 
Dryosaurus belong to an order of verte- 
brate animals called Ornithischia, meaning 





HOPLOSUCHUS, A SMALL JURASSIC REPTILE 























CAMARASAURUS (20 feet high) IN ITS ORIGINAL MATRIX AT CARNEGIE MUSEUM 


“bird hip.’’ This name was given to those 
dinosaurs which have hip bones somewhat 
like the birds. (Camarasaurus, Diplodocus, 
Apatosaurus, and others belong to the 
order Saurischia, or “‘lizard hip,’’ having 
hip bones like the lizards.) 

The Camptosaurus medius skeleton is not 
nearly so complete as Camarasaurus, but a 
large part of the skeleton is represented 
in a partially articulated position and came 
from the same quarry. While the forelegs 
of Camptosaurus are much shorter than the 
hind legs, it probably walked as a quad- 
ruped and also as a biped. The fore foot is 
not a grasping organ, as in some of the 
dinosaurs, but probably could be used to a 
slight degree as such. There were no teeth 
in the front of the jaws, but a bony beak 
well adapted for cropping plants. The 
cheek teeth were well adapted for chewing 
plant material. Probably the only protec- 
tion that Camptosaurus had from its natu- 
ral enemies was to go into the water. 

Dryosaurus is built on more slender lines 
than Camarasaurus but its habits were 
probably quite similar. The fore limbs are 
telatively shorter than those of Campto- 
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saurus and it probably walked entirely on 
its hind legs. Dryosaurus was undoubtedly 
a fast runner and could elude its natural 
enemies, the carnivorous dinosaurs, more 
easily than could most of the other Jurassic 
dinosaurs. 

Another specimen still embedded in the 
rock is quite unique in that it is the only 
one of its kind known. Hoplosuchus as 
weet is about seven inches long. The 

eak of the skull and tip of the tail are 
missing, but it probably was not more than 
eight inches long in its adult life. This 
little armored lizard came from the same 
formation and place, the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument in Utah, as did the 
dinosaurs mentioned above, and was found 
by a boy ten years old. 

My wife’s young brother, Jesse York, 
was visiting us at the Dinosaur Quarry. 
As there were no other children for 
him to play with, he was in the habit of 
watching the men work in the quarry. One 
day while we were building a trail along 
the hillside from the quarry, Jesse was 
trying to help us but was really in the way. 

(Turn to page 102) 








ROMAGNOLI’S After the Bath 


By Joun O'Connor, Jr. 


Associate Director of Fine Arts at the Institute 


ANOTHER painting 
which has hung for 
some years in the 
permanent collec- 
tion as a loan has 
become the property 
of Carnegie Insti- 
tute by gift. The 
picture is After the 
Bath by Giovanni 
Romagnoli. It has 
been presented to 
the Institute by 
GIOVANNI ROMAGNOLI Edgar J. Kaufmann, 
Sr., president of Kaufmann’s, citizen of 
Pittsburgh, and patron of the arts. It is 
to be noted that he is a patron of the arts 
with the emphasis on the plural, for Edgar 
Kaufmann is not only interested in paint- 
ing, but also in music, drama, and archi- 
tecture, to say nothing of town planning. 

After the Bath is oil on canvas. It is 38 
inches in width by 42 in height. The 
eee is signed in the lower 
eft “‘Giovanni Romagnoli, 
1921."" It was the artist's first 
representation in an Interna- 
tional, being invited for the 1924 
exhibition. The painting was 
awarded Second Prize, the First 
Award having been given to 
Augustus John for Madame 
Suggia. The jury that made the 
award was a very distinguished 
one—Paul Albert Besnard, Emil 
Carlsen, Rockwell Kent, and A. J. 
Munnings, now Sir Alfred. To 
understand the liking of the 
great Paul Albert Besnard for 
After the Bath, one need only 
glance at the painting in the 
permanent collection, Under the 
Willow, by the one-time director 
of the French Academy in Rome 
and later director of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. It will be noted 
that the senior member of the 
jury for the 1924 International 
and the Second Prize winner had 





much in common. It was, as has been indi- 
cated, a notable jury, and a great battle 
ensued, the story of which will probably 
be told by Homer Saint-Gaudens in his 
Memoirs. After the Bath was purchased out 
of the International by Mr. Kaufmann and 
made an indefinite loan to the Institute in 
1925. It has never left the galleries since 
that time except for the World’s Fair Ex- 
hibition in Chicago in 1933. 

Giovanni Romagnoli, who is one of the 
most sensitive of souls, might have had 
his painting After the Bath in mind when, 
commenting on his work in a general way, 
he wrote in his notebook in 1938: ‘‘In a 
time when painting tends to the excep- 
tional, for instance, passing within the 
bounds of abstraction—where it is also 
far too often of polemic character—I would 
like mine to have a value purely lyrical 
and emotional. And for my own satisfac- 
tion I will recall the ambition of Spadini, a 
great Italian painter, who wished to please 





both poet and shoemaker, and remember 
the phrase of Chardin of France, ‘You 
paint with colors, but you make art with 
sentiment.” *’ 

After the Bath is painted in the tradition 
of the Renaissance artist, though Roma- 
gnoli says somewhere that he likes his 
painting to touch on the beauty of every 
century. His Masters are Michelangelo, 
Titian, Tintoretto, Raphael, Chardin, and, 
strange as it may seem, Manet. In this 
painting the artist is interested in volume 
and planes, rhythm and color. The nude 
figure, of Rubenesque proportions, is 
seated with her back to the beholder, a 
daring venture on the part of any painter. 
The position of the young woman, on her 
knees facing the bather whom she is dry- 
ing, gives volume and depth to the canvas. 
The use of a fluffy white toweling over the 
stool is evidence of the artist's ability as a 
colorist, as is the golden brown of the 
draperies which form the background. 
After the Bath is one of the studies of the 
nude which the artist says he hesitates to 
analyze in detail; sinuosities, blendings, 
reliefs, and colors amalgamate, fuse, con- 
trast, fade out and reappear, diffusing 
themselves in space, becoming rhythmic 
echoes without definition and continuity.” 

Giovanni Romagnoli, because of his 
many visits and long sojourns in this city, 
is probably the European artist best known 
to Pittsburghers. After winning Second 
Prize in 1924, he was invited to serve on 
the jury of award for the 1926 Interna- 
tional. In that exhibition he had a one- 
man show of thirty-four paintings, many 
of which remained in western Pennsyl- 
vania. After jury service, he taught for a 
term in the College of Fine Arts, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. He returned to 
Pittsburgh in 1931 an was again a visit- 
ing instructor in painting. He came in 1949 
at the invitation of the University of Pitts- 
burgh to decorate the Italian Room in the 
Cathedral of Learning. 

The artist was born in Faenza in 1893. 
He studied at the Academy of Bologna, 
where he has been a professor of painting 
for many years. In 1935 he had a one-man 
painting and sculpture show in Rome at 
the Quadriennale. The Royal Academy of 
Italy gave him a prize for that exhibition, 
and he was made a member of the Royal 
Academy of Saint Luca in Rome. In 1924 
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and again in 1940 he had one-man shows at 
the Venetian Biennial. He is represented in 
the National Gallery of Art, Rome, the 
Gallery of Modern Art, Bologna, in the 
Galleries of Florence and Trieste, and in 
many private collections in the United 
States and Europe. 

Romagnoli showed Venus of the Green 
Fan in the recent 1950 Pittsburgh Interna- 
tional. He plans to return to this country 
to do a decoration in Mount Saint Peter's 
Church in New Kensington, Pennsylvania. 
On his visit to Pittsburgh he did portraits 
of a number of citizens, including Dr. 
Charles J. Barone, Samuel B. Casey, Alex- 
ander Lowenthal, and Reverend Thomas F. 
Coakley, and; on his last trip, Mrs. 
Alexander Lowenthal and Mrs. Enzo 
Bolasco, the wife of the Italian vice 
consul. There are many reasons why Pitts- 
burgh as well as Bologna might claim 
Romagnoli for its very own, and these 
reasons have been reinforced by the gift of 
the painting After the Bath by Edgar 
Kaufmann. 


LOCAL ARCHEOLOGY 


(Continued from page 86) 


have been lively affairs with private 
archeological collections brought in for 
discussion. William J. Mayer-Oakes gave 
an illustrated talk at one, summarizing 
1950 field work on the Ohio Survey. Future 
gatherings will likely include field trips. 

The first number of Archeological News- 
letter, an informal mimeographed publica- 
tion, was sent by the Museum's section of 
man in December to persons working with 
the Survey, and a few copies are still avail- 
able. It has been adopted by the local 
chapter of the Society for Pennsylvania 
Archeology and future issues will contain 
meeting notices and short articles con- 
tributed by members. If you wish to be 
included on the mailing list, send your 
name and address to the section of man at 
Carnegie Museum. 

Revitalization of this organization has 
demonstrated the latent and now active 
interest in local archeology. The enthusi- 
asm of the members and their eager co- 
operation with the Carnegie Museum field 
program assure the continued success of 
both undertakings. 





: 6800 feet down 


MORE than a mile below the earth’s surface in the West Virginia 
Panhandle lie deposits of great importance to America. They 
help to give us purer water. Safer, cleaner food. Improved steel 
and rubber. More sanitary restaurants and hospitals. Brighter 


e clothes. Whiter paper. 

e What are they? They’re salt beds. 

° And they’re important because they contain the raw materials 
° from which the basic chemicals, chlorine and caustic soda, are 
© made. These chemicals are essential to the production of many 
. of the materials needed to make planes, guns, tanks and 
. other armaments. 

° Sinking a shaft to tap this deep-buried bed of priceless raw 
“ materials was one of the many achievements of Pittsburgh’s 


Columbia Chemical engineers. 

“ By working with scientists and technicians in the producing 
industries, Columbia has developed many new improved appli- 
cations of basic industry chemicals. 

Behind all Columbia development work is a long and intimate 
background of experience and knowledge in the chemical field 
and physical equipment valued at millions and millions of dollars. 

In the future, as in the past, Columbia will continue to serve 
by improving the production and shipping of basic chemicals. 


PAINTS - GLASS + CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS 
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THE ARTISTS EDUCATION AT CARNEGIE 


By Witrrep A. REapiIo 


WHEN a student enters on 
his studies in the depart- 
ment of painting and de- 
sign at Carnegie neither he 
nor his teachers can predict 
with certainty the precise 
area of his future profes- 
sional activity. Whether he becomes an 
easel painter or an illustrator of books, a 
designer of kitchen cabinets or of displays, 
a muralist or a designer of advertising, 
will be determined by his inclination, his 
opportunities, and his capacities. 

These capacities are a working fusion of 
his imagination, his knowledge, his skill, 
and his critical sense. These the artist’s 
education aims to cultivate. Such educa- 
tion of necessity is built on learning 
through doing rather than by the study 
of texts. But more than this is necessary if 
full professional competence is to be 
reached. The student in learning from ex- 
perience must at the same time learn how 
to learn. Otherwise, the brief four years 
of his formal study will leave him with 
little idea as to how to develop his powers 
further. To prepare for this essential end, 
the problems the student undertakes must 
not only call into use his previously ac- 
quired capacities, but also require him to 
analyze new conditions and their demands. 
This analysis guides him in the experimen- 
tal adaptation of his abilities to the new 
situation and so starts a pattern for further 
and continued growth. One further feature 
accompanies this process. Since the artist 
is the most important critic of his own 
work, that is, the only one who can do 
something about it, he is when learning 
concerned at the same time with evaluating 
his accomplishment in relation to his pur- 
poses. This critical sense is cultivated not 
for its own sake, but for its help to the 
student in determining where he is and 
where he should go. It has a similar value 
for the practicing artist. 

Perhaps a specific instance will make 
clearer how all this works out. The stu- 
dents in a freshman design class are given 
the problem of decorating a felatively 
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large surface, the forms to be based on such 
a theme as ‘Our Town.”’ The stipulated 
materials are ones that the student has 
used before, but the large size is new to 
him. Likewise new are the requirements of 
a theme that brings to mind innumerable 
and varied images. These images, derived 
from the student’s own view of his sur- 
roundings and his reactions to it, provide 
the raw material in terms of shape and 
tone with which he can work out his 
solution. His previous work in drawing 
classes, by frequently calling for observa- 
tion of people and things around him, has 
sharpened his awareness of his surround- 
ings. His attempts at expressing his aware- 
ness have introduced him both to the 
conventions of drawing and the principles 
of visual organization. All this is brought 
into use when he attacks the problem. 
What is new in the situation lies in his 
having to meet the demands of a theme 
that calls for an overabundance of images 
of the utmost variety. These images in- 
evitably compete with each other for at- 
tention, at the same time asserting their 
separateness. The problem becomes one in 
guiding the spectator’s eye through the 
complexity of the elements and in knitting 
together the parts, which, because of the 


Professor Readio’s article is the last of three on 
“Technological Education at Carnegie Tech.’’ The 
first was by D. W. Ver Planck, head of mechanical 
engineering, and the second by A. A. Gilmore, head 
of the history department at Carnegie Tech. The 
series has discussed the working out of the Carnegie 
Plan for professional education. 

Mr. Readio graduated from Carnegie in 1918, the 
next year joined the faculty as instructor, and in 1939 
became head of the department of painting and 
design. He was a fellow in the L. C. Tiffany Founda- 
tion in 1920-21. 

He has exhibited as painter and lithographer in the 
Carnegie International in 1934, at the International 
Exhibition of Prints at The Art Institute of Chicago, 
the Print Club of Philadelphia, and the Library of 
Congress. Mr. Readio is represented in One Hundred 
Friends of Pittsburgh Art and several private collec- 
tions. He was a member of the regional executive 
committee of the Public Works of Art Projects 
1933-34. 











1. OVERMANTEL DECORATION PLANNED BY A FRESHMAN FOR HIS OWN HOME 


size, cannot be taken in at a glance. 

While the student's previous experiences 
in this class already have introduced him 
under simpler conditions to some means of 
putting his visual statements into readable 
order, the complex demands of this new 
situation require of him an experimental 
search both for new means and for an 
adaptation of those previously used. Since 
each student-artist has his own particular 
life experiences within the scope of the 
theme, he is confronted by his own special 
difficulties, but within a situation shared 
by the entire class. The latter condition 
makes it possible for him to learn and de- 
velop, not only from his own experimenta- 
tion, but also from the concurrent and 
parallel efforts of his fellows. In such de- 
sign the ostensible product is a picture 
Clustration 3), but the real product is the 
student's increase in the power to deal in 
an imaginative and organized way with 
new and typical situations. For its purpose 
is learning of a sort that directly prepares 
for further learning. 

A later instance of how students are 
taught to learn from their own experience 
starts from a need for decorating a surface. 
In this problem, however, the surface 
exists in a social setting, the wall of a room 
in the student’s home. That he shall 
emerge a mural painter is not the purpose. 
Rather it is to make evident to him that 
artistic visual expression does not exist in 
a vacuum, divorced from a place for which 
it is made and people to whom it is ad- 
dressed. At the outset, in defining the 
problem, the student must find a logical 
choice of room. His analysis of the family’s 
habits and activities will not only guide 
him in this, but also indicate the particular 


wall area most suitable for his decoration. 
This choice, made from the point of view 
of how the room is used, he must recon- 
cile, if need be, with the limitations im- 
posed by physical features of the room and 
its furnishings. 

Since the living room with its facilities 
for relaxation and social exchange is the 
common ground of family activity, it is 
natural that the student often chooses a 
wall in this room. It is important, what- 
ever his choice, that it be his own well- 
reasoned decision, for by that choice he is 
defining, in general terms, what he aims 
to do. From these preliminaries he must go 
on to consider what particular response he 
expects from those who look at his work. 
This leads the student to consideration of 
the interests and activities of the members 
of the family group, factors that usually 
provide a starting point for the play of 
imagination that yields the eventual visi- 
ble shapes and colors. One student will find 
stimulation to visual images in reviewing 
the childhood adventures of his parents, 
another in picturing the varied hobbies of 
the family group, while yet another may 
come under the spell of notable or pic- 
turesque forebears. (I/lustration 1) What- 
ever his choice of theme, each student 
shares with his fellows a common method 
in his study of the physical, social, and 
psychological situation to which he hopes 
to adapt his imaginative concept. 

As in the earlier problem, he finds him- 
self concerned with the many and varied 
images called forth by a theme. This time, 
however, the theme has not been given 
him, but is the outgrowth of his pene- 
tration of a complex situation in which 
human use and interests with its many im- 


plications is a compelling factor. To under- 
take all this, he must bring into play all 
the capacities developed by his previous 
experiences in this and other courses. 
Through re-use he will confirm and en- 
large his understanding of purposes, his 
knowledge of how he can visually express 
his ideas, and his ability to handle his 
tools and materials. At the same time he 
will imaginatively and analytically ex- 
plore the demands of the new problem, 
demands that call for an investigation of 
the full esthetic and social implications of 
the undertaking. He can’t do this, but he 
learns much by trying; and, above all, he 
learns how to improve himself under his 
own guidance. 

In a similar way, senior pictorial design 
is aennee through problems in which 
analysis and the gains of previous learning 
are combined as a basis for the meeting of 
new situations and for learning from meet- 
ing them. One example of this involves 
the making of a series of pictures based on 
a novel or play. Usually a work having a 
contemporary American setting is chosen, 
the intention being to make the student 
feel at home with respect to time and place, 
and to give him the sense that he is deal- 





2. ONE OF A SERIES OF STUDENT PICTURES 


SUGGESTED BY “DEATH OF A SALESMAN” 
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3. LARGE SURFACE DECORATION (LABOR THEME ) 


ing with familiar social questions. 

The student's first step is to analyze the 
story in terms of its movement and pace, 
the actions and interactions of its char- 
acters. All these are examined in terms of 
their importance to the whole. Because 
visual expression is his medium, the stu- 
dent summarizes the results of his analysis 
of the story in a diagram. To do this he 
must achieve not only an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the story, but one in 
which the relation of the significant parts 
to the whole story is well cotahdishien 

The next step is built on this acquaint- 
ance. In it the student defines his own 
problem-within-the-problem. At this point 
he decides whether he will concentrate on 
salient incidents or on significant char- 
acters; whether he will plan his pictures 
for publication with its technical require- 
ments, or make them as easel paintings; 
whether he will emphasize fact or flavor. 
These decisions reflect both the student's 
concept of the essentials of the story and 
his particular and individual art interests, 
his sense of personal objective. 

In making his response to the story in 











4. A PLAYHOUSE WITH DEVICES NEEDED FOR EVERYDAY 


LIVING IS 


the form of pictures (Illustration 2), the 
student uses abilities previously developed 
through his repeated observation and 
drawing of many sorts of people and en- 
vironment and through his earlier ex- 
perimentation in the meaningful combin- 
ing of shapes and colors. What is new for 
him in the problem lies in the demands 
made on these capacities by the intricate 
elements of the story. Only by starting 
with an analysis of the latter can he dis- 
cover what part of his previously won 
knowledge and skill will contribute to a 
solution. Experiences like this challenge 
the adaptability of his present capacities 
and, in so doing, serve to indicate de- 
sirable directions for growth. 

This approach to ihunite for pictorial 
work is equally adapted to preparing the 
student for industrial design. Here an ex- 
amination of how the human beings con- 
cerned act, what they need and what they 
want, is as much a part of his studies as 
his investigation - materials and pro- 
duction methods. Firsthand observation of 
the interactions of people and their en- 
vironment to establish the common char- 
acteristics of the consumer is needed if mass 
production is to meet mass needs. 

How to discover the common char- 
acteristics of people and their needs can 
occasionally be forcefully taught by hav- 
ing students make a design which involves 
a contrasting study of an uncommon 
group. For, with an unusual group, what 


DESIGNED FOR CEREBRAL PALSY 
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is fundamental is less obscured 
by what the student takes for 
granted from long habit than 
with a common one. This was 
clearly demonstrated when 
the senior industrial design 
students undertook the prob- 
lem of ‘‘What can we do for 
the cerebral palsy child?’’ 
Through observation at the 
Bedford school, the students 
set out to discover the con- 
ditions of living and learning 
for the child handicapped by 
cerebral palsy. The students’ 
analyses, eventually pooled, 
revealed the extreme limita- 
tions on normal activity im- 
posed by this condition. Chief 
among the evident needs of the 
children were those for means 
of communication, for an environment ad- 
justed to their handicap and for surround- 
ings as normal in appearance as possible. 

On the basis of this collaborative be- 
ginning, each student selected the phase 
of these needs with which his designs 
would be concerned. One undertook the 
planning of a handle, suitable for such 
common tools as the pencil and spoon. An- 
other developed a playhouse (I//ustration 4) 
which included many of the devices in- 
volved in everyday living. Thus, with his 
play activity the child learned the manipu- 
lation of door knobs, light switches, push 
buttons, and the like. Another student 
designed a chair that would restrain the 
child while supporting him in a working 
position. 

Whatever specific interpretation the stu- 
dent gave the problem, he found that it 
required him to penetrate the demands of 
a new and unusual situation. To meet this 
he had to use his previously developed 
understanding of human needs, both ma- 
terial and en his knowledge of 
materials and processes, and his ability 
to make forms that were functionally and 
esthetically satisfying. To do this gave 
him an opportunity to learn how much 
and how careful an analysis of human 
needs is essential in making designs that 
meet the needs of men. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out 
that the educational validity of the ex- 
(Turn to page 101) 
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CHRISTMAS IN MARCH 


By Joun O'Connor, Jr. 


Associate Director of Fine Arts at the Institute 


C years ago there was published a 
book of illustrations of sacred paint- 
ings and sculpture with the explanatory 
title of Each in His Own Way. The illustra- 
tions were of paintings done, for the most 
part, in China, India, or in the mission 
fields of Africa. The plan of the book was 
to show how the artists in different coun- 
tries, particularly of the eastern world, 
when left free, as they should be, depicted 
the Gospel story, ‘each in his own way.” 
This book and its theme is recalled in con- 
nection with the exhibition of paintings 
of the Hallmark Art Award at Carnegie 
Institute from March 8 through April 1. 
The Hallmark Art Award is an interest- 
ing and instructive venture on the part of 
Hall Brothers Incorporated, a firm which, 
by way of good business, ‘*brings art to the 
people through the most popular and far- 
reaching medium—greeting cards."’ In 
1949 the Hallmark Art Award conducted a 
competition for the artists of France and 
the United States, offering $28,000 in 
prizes. The competition ‘‘had a limited 
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MOTHER AND CHILD sy Frep Conway 


subject—Christmas themes—broad enough 
to allow for individual freedom of expres- 
sion, yet sufficiently narrow to present all 
painters with the same initial challenging 
problem.’’ More than ten thousand French 
and American artists entered the com- 
petition. There were two juries of admis- 
sion, one for the United States and one for 
France, and also two juries of award as 
well as an international jury of award. It 
was the latter which recommended that 
the Grand International Prize of $3,500 be 
equally divided between the First Prize 
winner for France, Edouard Goerg’s Na- 
tivity with Birds, and the First Prize winner 
for America, Fred Conway’s Mother and 
Child. That was an admirable decision be- 
NATIVITE AUX AISEAUX sy Epovarp Gozrc cause it contributed to international good 








will, one of the aims of the Award, even 
though Daniel Wildenstein, in his intro- 
duction to the catalogue, wrote: ‘The 
long-established world leader, French art, 
is now meeting face to face with its post 
war challenger, the art of America."’ 

Juries of admission selected one hun- 
dred paintings, seventy of which, thirty- 
five from the United States and the same 
number from France, are in the exhibition. 
Included are the twenty paintings carrying 
money awards from $2,000 for First Prizes 
to fourteen prizes of $750 each. 

The sponsor of the Award may choose 
to reproduce certain works submitted as 
greeting cards, but there was no obligation 
imposed on the artists to design for such 
cards. As a matter of fact, the juries, ac- 
cording to their own statement, ‘‘gave 
no thought to suitability for reproduction 
in selecting paintings for admission or 
awards.”’ 

Henry McBride, who was art critic on 
the late New York Sun at the time the paint- 
ings were shown in New York, decided 
that it would not be nice to pass on the 
merits of the two rival countries in the 
exhibition, but he later went on to write 
that the “‘ascendancy of the French produc- 
tion is not striking enough to be humiliat- 





ing.’’ He then commented: ‘‘The French 
have been at it longer than we have, and 
the general effect in their section of the 
exhibition is of greater suavity and ease 
in the painting and a greater familiarity 
with the meaning of the Christmas theme. 
The Americans are, on the other hand, 
much more nervously energetic. There is a 
lack of certainty as to what to do, but 
plenty of vim once the subject has been 
decided upon.’’ Henry McBride's remarks 
remind the writer of a two-hour-long dis- 
cussion he had (discussion is not the proper 
term for a talk with a Frenchman—mono- 
logue is the word for it) with Paul Rosen- 
berg, sometimes of New York, sometimes 
of Paris. His contention was that New 
York, for many obvious reasons, would 
never replace Paris as the world center of 
art, fashion, and food. At least to 2000 a.p., 
place your bets on Paul Rosenberg’s judg- 
ment. The Hallmark Art Award bears out 
his feelings in the matter. A French artist 
knows how to paint, and he knows how, 
by way of the atmosphere that still per- 
vades his country, to keep his eye on the 
ball—that is, to illustrate, each in his own 
way, the many facets of the Christmas 
story, holding fast in the main to the 
greatest story ever told. 
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One of the pictures selected by the juries 
of admission was Journey of the Magi by 
Alan Thompson of Pittsburgh. Unfor- 
tunately the picture is not in the tour of 
the show. The locale of the painting is 
western Pennsylvania near Sharon. It owes 
something to Lauren Ford in placing the 
story in a modern setting. However it holds 
to the theme of the competition and has 
sufficient individuality to make it a note- 
worthy performance. 

The exhibition of the Hallmark Art 
Award might be compared to the shows of 
portraits of a given celebrity by a number 
of artists. There was such an exhibition of 
portraits of the Marchesa Casati, the most 
celebrated of which was by Augustus John. 
More recently there was a show of one 
hundred studies of Abraham Walkowitz, 
veteran Russian-born painter, who posed 
for one hundred American artists and got 
one hundred different likenesses. It all went 
to prove Walkowitz’s theory that no mat- 
ter what or whom an artist paints, the 
artist always reveals himself. It is so with 


the Christmas Theme of the Hallmark Art 
Award, and that is what makes the exhi- 
bition so interesting, instructive, and alto- 
gether worth while. 


ARTIST’S EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 98) 


periences described is built not merely on 
the foundations laid in that particular 
course, but quite as much on the whole 
body of the student’s previous and con- 
current study. Only so can the integration 
of capacities necessary to high professional 
competence be maintained throughout the 
period of study. Only so, also, can the 
acquisition of the power to analyze and 
criticize his own work give the student 
ability to continue to learn from his own 
experience as a well-rounded artist and 
human being. 


SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


PRING may go its own sweet way, but 
S the annual Spring Flower Show at 
Phipps Conservatory will open Palm Sun- 
day, March 18, and rur through April 8. 

The 1951 Spring Show represents the 
combined effort of several civic groups. 
Staff members from the Museum and 
Department of Fine Arts at Carnegie Insti- 
tute took part in the planning and execu- 
tion of some of the newly designed ex- 
hibit rooms. The school of architecture at 
Carnegie Tech held a student contest for 
design of a room. The Photographic Li- 
brary of the University of Pittsburgh pre- 
pared the photographic panels at the en- 
trance to the Conservatory. The Recreation 
Conservation and Park Council of the 
Allegheny Conference co-operated with 
the City in co-sponsoring the Show. 
Efforts of the different organizations have 
been integrated by Frank Curto, director 
of the Conservatory. The City Department 
of Parks and Recreation, of course, ad- 
ministers the Conservatory. 

‘“Sugaring off,’’ as in neighboring Somer- 
set County, will be a feature. 

Phipps Conservatory is open every day, 
including Sundays and holidays, from 
9:00 a.M. to 5:00 p.m., and during the 
Spring Flower Show also from 7:00 to 
10:00 p.m. An admission fee of 40c for 
adults, 10c for children, is charged in the 
evening only. 
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A NEW CURATOR 


GeorGE E. Wa.LaAce 
has been appointed 
curator of the sec- 
tion of insects and 
spiders at Carnegie 
Museum, filling the 
vacancy left by the 
death of Walter R. 
Sweadner on January 
13, Museum Direc- 
tor Wallace Richards 
has announced. 

Associated with 
the Museum since 
1937, Dr. Wallace will continue its ex- 
tensive program of research on various in- 
sect groups. The Museum's collection of 
insect and spider specimens now numbers 
about two million. 

Dr. Wallace was graduated in 1933 from 
the University of Pittsburgh, where he 
earned his doctorate in zoology in 1940. 
He served at the University as graduate as- 
sistant in zoology from 1934 to 1937. 


MORE DINOSAURS 

(Continued from page 91) 
I was afraid he might get hurt, so asked 
him if he would drill a hole in the hill 
above the trail. I knew he would be safe 
there and I hoped he would soon get tired 
and go to camp. Somehow he drilled a hole 
about four inches deep in the ledge of rock, 
so to please him I placed a small amount of 
powder and a cap and fuse in the hole and 
ignited the fuse. 

After the blast, to please Jesse we went 
to see what the explosion had done. One 
of the men picked up a piece of rock that 
had been blown out a passed it to me 
with the remark that there was fossil bone 
in it. Upon examination it was found that 
a part of a small skeleton was in the rock, 
but that part of it was missing. So, instead 
of continuing the work on the trail, we all 
began looking for the missing part. Hours 
later one of the men found it among the 
rubble at the bottom of the hill. 

The two pieces of rock containing the 
fossil were fitted together, brought back 
to the Museum and worked out as it is to- 
day. The late C. W. Gilmore, who de- 
scribed the specimen, named it Hoplosuchus 
kayi, the specific name kayi being in honor 





GEORGE E. WALLACE 


of me. I have always felt embarassed when 
the name was mentioned that it was not 
named after Jesse, who had more to do 
with the finding of it than I. 


GENERATIONS 


(Continued from page 89) 

pilgrimage. Yet what is attained is achieved 
in generations. The decency of a father, 
mixed with his other qualities, is added to 
those of child, and child to grandchild; and 
generations accumulate; and the hopes are 
gradually attained. The evil may triumph 
in one generation. But when we take a 
group of generations, if we take in ‘‘time 
enough,’’ do we not know that injustice 
and tyranny always collapse? A life is 
often a romantic tragedy in a primitive 
wilderness; and we frequently do feel 
frustrated as helpless puppets in an over- 
organized life. Yet when we add genera- 
tion to generation and time to time, 
decency somehow manages to endure and 
to achieve. We must include the larger 
dimensions of time in the human story. 
Biography must be accumulated into his- 
tory. There is ground for despair when 
you consider only today. There is a firm 
hope when you include the future. The 
future of mankind rests secure in the fact 
that after all there is ‘‘World Enough and 
Time.”’ 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 


(Continued from page 83) 
appropriate in a modern or certain period 
settings. 

The Studio Shop Prize of $25 for the 
most creative work in crafts was awarded 
to Helen Carew for Pieta. A complete 
understanding in the use of the medium of 
glass and leaded parts is evident in this 
stained-glass window. The subject is 
treated with the utmost dignity and re- 
spect. Integrated oval shapes accented 
with dark leaded lines, and the skilled par- 
titioning of color glass, together create a 
window of deep religious content and 
beauty. 

Space does not permit further discussion 
of individual art pieces, but the high 
standard of the entire exhibition and the 
fine taste used in its installation by Henry 
R. (Jack) Nash, of Carnegie Institute, re- 


sult in a most superior show. 
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CONSERVATION OR DISINTEGRATION? 


Too often the memory of an estate that once existed 
is the only monument to the effort that went into 
accumulating it. 


The difference between losing and saving valuable 
assets depends upon careful planning, proper estate 
settlement—and most of all, sound investment man- 
agement through the uncertain years to come. 


Take steps in advance to conserve your property by 
selecting a highly skilled executor and trustee. 


IN PITTSBURGH - 


” lly 
For full details about the specialized aid Fidelity offers, 


write for our new book, “‘For the Protection of Your 
Money and Your Family in a Fast-changing World.” 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


343 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURGH 








THE NATURALISTS BOOKSHELF 


A REviEw BY M. GranaM NETTING 
Assistant Director, Carnegie Museum 


FIELD BOOK OF SEASHORE LIFE 

By Roy Watpo MINER 

$6.00. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, New Yorx. 1950. 

888 paGgs, 250 BLACK AND WHITE, 24 COLOR PLATES. 
Carnecie Liprary CALL NO. 591.92 M72. 


N= holds great riches, tax-free and 
unchanging in value, in trust for every 
acolyte who forswears chance of large 
ere reward by entering her service. 
very naturalist is born, perforce, in one of 

the world’s great realms—tundra, taiga, 
mid-latitude forest, tropical forest, grass- 
land, desert, or mountains. Thereafter, he 
can reasonably anticipate, in the course of 
a long career, opportunity to visit many of 
the others. Each time he enters a region 
new to him Nature offers a wealth of new 
and satisying experiences. These bequests 
are not uniform, however, for each of us is 
physiologically or psychologically pre- 
conditioned to react to certain landscapes 
more strongly than to others. I, for ex- 
ample, am one of those queer mid-latitude 
natives compulsively attuned to hot coun- 
tries, in contrast to similarly born col- 
leagues who prefer the Hyperborean bar- 
rens. Nor are Nature’s gratuities solely 

rquisites reserved for the professional 
Sielenies: No writer has left a finer record 
of his first contact with tropical botany 
than Charles Kingsley, clergyman and 
novelist, whose long anticipated West 
Indian visit is recounted in At Last. Cer- 
tainly, individual differences notwith- 
standing, there is no all-pervading thrill 
quite like one’s first immersion in a new 
environment, where every sense is titillated 
with fresh stimuli—new sights, sounds, 
smells, tastes, and textures, compounding 
an elixir that excites both intellect and 
emotions. 

Although distant regions may afford the 
greatest measure of environmental contrast, 
the nearest seacoast should be the first 
Mecca of every inland naturalist. Each land 
mass is margined with a narrow ribbon of 
variable width which begins at high-tide 
mark and extends seaward to a water- 


depth of about six hundred feet, at which 
point most continents terminate in great 
cliffs that plunge abruptly to abyssal 
depths. This relatively narrow but con- 
tinuous transition strip between dry land 
and ocean basins is the shore zone, or 
‘‘littoral’’—a convenient term often shunned 
by students who labor under the misap- 
prehension that it is confusingly pro- 
nounced ‘‘literal.’’ 

The tide-washed edge of the littoral is 
the true habitat of the oft-envied beach- 
comber; the offshore shallows are the 
greatest fish and shellfish producing areas 
of the world. Furthermore, the littoral 
is the world’s pre-eminent zoological gar- 
den, for it harbors representatives of each 
of the fifteen major groups of animals; and, 
with the exception of insects, certain 
parasitic worms, and some vertebrates, 
most thriving groups and subgroups have 
more species here than elsewhere. No other 
environment can boast such continuity or 
vitality; every day for hundreds of millions 
of years more creatures have spawned and 
died in the littoral than an Einstein could 
compute. 

A beach packed with humanity, kaleido- 
scopic with umbrellas, its wave-borne 
treasures raked up daily in ignominious 
association with pop bottles, soon palls 
upon me. A lonely beach, brooded over by 
grassy dunes, smoothed twice daily by 
tides, is a hunting ground beyond compare. 
To be savored fully it should be explored 
with children. Active as sanderlings dodg- 
ing wave froth, they zigzag from water's 
edge to jetsam ridge, pouncing upon each 
new find with uninhibited delight. With 
—— curiosity they gather multi- 
tudinous shells, bits of sand-frosted glass, 
glistening black skate egg cases, bits of 
seaweed with heady fragrance for one long 
homesick for the sea, king crab tails, fish 
skeletons sweet-smelling to no one, and 
sundry other curios that often defy identi- 
fication. Any adults fortunate enough to 
beachcomb with such insatiable com- 
panions need a well-organized guidebook 
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if they are to answer ‘What is this?’’ re- 
iterated many times per mile. To all such 
pleasantly harassed laymen as well as to 
serious students the Field Book of Seashore 
Life is a lexicon for the littoral, or rather 
for that much visited section of it between 
Nova Scotia and Cape Hatteras. 

Roy Waldo Miner, now curator emeritus 
of living invertebrates at the American 
Museum of Natural History, began work 
upon this book twenty years ago. In it 
he has crammed essential facts, descrip- 
tions, and illustrations of more than 1,300 
creatures from lowly one-celled animals to 
the small lancelet, Amphioxus, celebrated 
in biological song as an important an- 
cestor of backboned creatures. The book 
is by no means exhaustive, for there are 
thousands of additional species within 
this stretch of coastline, but its 888 pages 
already stretch the practical size limit of a 
pocket manual. Few beachcombers, no 
matter how zoologically inclined, are apt 
to encounter invertebrates, in the area 
covered, that they cannot track down in 
the book. Most persons who know sponges 
and starfish, crabs and conches, barnacles 
and borers, scallops and squids, peri- 
winkles and paper nautiluses, sea urchins 
and sand-dollars by name at least will find 
that their descriptions and ranges add 
welcome information and drawings of 
their appearance in life and anatomical 
structure provide new insight into their 
modes of life. Then there are hundreds of 
others with unfamiliar and colorful com- 
mon names, which ofttimes betray no clue 
to their genealogical position, such as 
water fleas and water mites, sea arrows, 
sea butterflies, sea grapes, and sea vases, 
acorn worms and trumpet worms, green 
beads, and pink sea pork. 

The illustrations, as in all Putnam Field 
Books, add immeasurably to the usefulness 
of this volume. The black and white 
plates, of which there are 250, were made 
by W. H. Southwick and G. H. Childs, 
and the 24 color plates, based largely upon 
fresh or living material, are the work of 
Chris E. Olsen and G. H. Childs. Two 
schemes have been used for the color 
plates: most of them show assemblages of 
typical animals of specific groups—hy- 
droids, jellyfishes, annulate worms, sea 
stars, bryozoa and ascidians; a few, which 
the beginner may find even more con- 


venient, show habitat groupings, for 
example, a section of sea bottom, an inter- 
tidal mollusk association on a rocky coast, 
sea animals of the wharf piles, and a tide 
pool on a rocky coast. The black and white 
drawings are clear and well-labeled; the 
only fault I find with the color plates is 
that certain of them are so muted in color- 
ing that they do not indicate the vivid 
color of some of the animals portrayed. 

The book opens with a brief introduc- 
tion, explaining in simple fashion the 
system - zoological classification, describ- 
ing some of the major seashore communi- 
ties of animals, and outlining the tech- 
niques of collecting invertebrates. It ends 
with a useful bibliography of the more 
important literature, arranged according 
to zoological groupings. There is, 1 am 
happy to say, a lengthy and detailed index. 

hs volume will be a most useful refer- 
ence work for any person interested in the 
teeming life of our Atlantic coast. Because 
of the vast amount of factual detail that 
had to be included, however, it does not 
and could not include as much information 
about the habits and lives as many readers 
may desire. To any such who may wish to 
supplement the Field Book with further 
reading I can heartily recommend Rachel 
L. Carson’s Under the Sea-Wind, which is 
one of the most delightfully written series 
of essays on ocean life to appear in recent 
years. 

As Nature’s vast engineering projects 
proceed slowly but inexorably, plants 
and animals rapidly clothe the scars with 
beauty. Nowhere is this process better 
exemplified or more entrancing to study 
than along an ocean shore where even the 
wharfs and breakwaters constructed by 
man are soon masked with barnacles, mus- 
sels, seaweed, and other plants and animals. 
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mM“ from Mars? No, it’s an “Oilwell” Swivel and Rotary 
Hose . . . a common sight in the oil fields where they drill 
for the precious “black gold.” Steel for oil-well drilling equipment 
like this is essential to building America’s security, and United 


States Steel produces a great deal of it every year. Only steel can 
do so many jobs so well. 
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‘Look... they gave me a map!”’ 


Thirty-six years ago a surprised and pleased 
motorist climbed back into his automobile. 
He was holding a road-map in his hand. 

It had been given to him by a Gulf filling 
station man. It was the first time any such 
aid had been offered a traveler. It was the 
first evidence of an interest in the motorist 
that was to change filling stations to service 
stations. 

Pioneers of service in the truest sense, 
Gulf was among the first to realize that it 
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University of Michigan, 
General Library, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


was possible to build up a friendly, personal 
relationship with the motorist . . . based on 
consideration for the motorist’s welfare. 

This spirit has persisted and grown with 
the years. Today it inspires the entire Gulf 
organization through all its dealings with 
the public. 

There are now more than thirty-four 
thousand Gulf service stations in the Gulf 
marketing territory. Their owners and 
operators are not merely salesmen. They are 
hosts of the highway, courteous and com- 
petent. They are helping, serving, and ad- 
vising millions of motorists on the road 
every day. 

For Gulf believes that the price of success 
is service. And through service, Gulf has 
won not only success, but the loyalty and 
respect of the American public. 
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